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Preface 


ae following pages have been written to meet the need for a 
contemporary aid to the study of pacifism as envisaged in the light 
of Quaker thought and practice. An attempt has been made to 
produce very brief, provocative, and tightly packed chapters. The 
division into seven chapters makes the outline useful for a con- 
ference which is planned for a single week of intensive thought. 
Other groups may take a chapter a week or make the course longer 
by dividing the problems raised in the various parts. It is obvious 
that only a few of the possible problems are raised in these pages 
and the study outline will serve its best purpose if those who use it 
are impelled to strike out on new lines of thought for themselves. 
The notes are inserted to make this further thought and study less 
difficult. The illustrative quotations are included to save the time 
of those who do not have easy access to extensive libraries. 


The author believes strongly in the reality of group thinking, in 
which, by the presentation of contrasting and supplementary points 
of view, the thought of the group arrives finally at conclusions 
larger than and different from the conclusions of any individuals 
when the discussion began. Such discussion may properly be called 
creative and is one of the most stimulating of human experiences. 
This little book is itself a result of the dialectic process, and many 
of the suggestions which seem to me most fruitful have arisen out 
of friendly intellectual controversy. The technique of the group 
leader will be improved if he consults a current manual on the art 
of discussion leadership. 

Questions have been added to the brief chapters in order to 
guide thought into fields which the text cannot cover. Do not look 
in the text, therefore, for answers to the questions. They require 
original thought and most of them have no conventional answers. 
This method saves space and, at the same time, should provoke 
thought. The text should become merely the nucleus of a much 


larger body of material, the fruit of cooperative enterprise. 
tect 


Haverford, Pa. 
August, 1934. 
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CHAPTER [| 


PEP RISETOR QUAKER PACIFISM 


One of the really remarkable features of the earliest period 
of Quakerism in the middle of the seventeenth century was 
the rapidity with which the implications of the central Quaker 
doctrine were recognized. Within ten years of the beginning 
of the Quaker Movement, statements were made which do not 
differ, in essentials, from those made during the Great War 
and subsequent to it. 


The history of the Quaker stand against all war is a very 
long one and has been told by Margaret E. Hirst in her large 
and scholarly volume.* The author traces the history of the 
Quaker position from the beginning to the All-Friends’ Con- 
ference of 1920. This study shows that the peace testimony 
of Friends was enunciated clearly in the first generation, and 
the chief changes which have come with the years regard 
the reasons for pacifism. 


George Fox came to young manhood in a period of Civil 
War, a war in which many of the soldiers were intensely 
religious. As we note the growth of the inner life of Fox, 
as revealed in his Journal, we soon realize that he could not 
have fought with good conscience either on the side of the 
Parliament or on the side of the King. He had come to a 
position where the things he valued most separated him sharply 
from both of the contending groups. There is some justice 
in making the year 1650 the birth year of the Quaker Move- 
ment. It was in this year that Fox made his first clear stand 
against war, that he suffered his important imprisonment at 
Derby, and that Justice Bennet first called the Friends “Quak- 
ers,” when they told him to tremble at the word of the Lord. 


1 The Quakers in Peace and War, London, 1923. 
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The military situation was brought to the attention of Fox 
immediately on his arrival at Derby as his words in the 
Journal indicate: 


“Coming to Derby I lay at a doctor’s house, whose 
wife was convinced; and so were several more in 
the town. As I was walking in my chamber, the bell 
did ring, and it struck at my life at the very hearing 
of it; so I asked the woman of the house what the 
bell rang for. She said there was to be a great lecture 
there that day, and many of the officers of the army, 
and priests, and preachers were to be there, and a 
colonel that was a preacher.’”” 


The young man of twenty-six went to the gathering and spoke 
when the regular speaker had finished, with the consequence 
that he was sentenced to six months in the House of Correction 
on the charge of blasphemy. The imprisonment was obviously 
a time of spiritual growth and the ample opportunities for quiet 
thought made Fox ready when the difficult decision about enter- 
ing the army came to him. When the time of commitment was 
nearly over some of Cromwell’s Commissioners offered him the 
position of captain over some local militiamen who were being 
enlisted. The offer sounds to us like an honor to Fox, but it 
was really tantamount to conscription in view of the fact that 
he was sent to “the dungeon amongst the rogues and felons,”’ 
when he declined the offer. Note that Fox recognized that it 
was not really a “preferment” (as they called it) and that he 
saw through the flattery. The young man’s answer was the 
first clear statement of Quaker pacifism: 


“T told them I knew from whence all wars arose, even 
from the lust, according to James’s doctrine; and that I 
lived in the virtue of that life and power that took away 
the occasion of all wars.’ 


2 The Journal of George Fox, Tercentenary edition, London, ee e 30. 
3 ibid, p. 36. 


A number of the early Friends had been soldiers,‘ and 
others continued in the army after becoming Friends. At first 
Fox seems to have spoken for himself alone, but later he 
believed that he should seek to urge others to renounce war. 
This second position was upheld in a remarkable document 
which Fox wrote in 1654 for the information of Cromwell, 
then Lord Protector. Cromwell wanted some assurance that 
Fox would not rebel against the government, and the docu- 
ment sent quite allayed his fears. 


“T did deny the wearing or drawing of a carnal sword, 
or any other outward weapon, against him or any man: 
and that I was sent of God to stand a witness against all 
violence, and against the works of darkness; and to turn 
people from darkness to light; and to bring them from the 
occasion of war and fighting to the peaceable gospel.’ 


It was this document which led to the famous interview with 
the Protector in which the latter said, “Come again to my 
house, for if thou and I were but an hour of a day together, 
we should be nearer one to the other.” | 
After such a beginning, the Quaker peace testimony became 
speedily an essential element in the Quaker conception of con- 
duct. Barclay, in his Apology, placed opposition to war along 
with opposition to oaths, vain salutations, etc. “The last thing 
to be considered,” we read, “is revenge and war, an evil as 
opposite and contrary to the Spirit and doctrine of Christ as 
light to darkness.”® William Penn, writing only a few years 
later, found that pacifism fitted into the logical structure of 
Quakerism and was in no sense an alien growth. In his Brief 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers 
he lists twelve “particular doctrines’ which grow as branches 
from the central doctrine of the Light of Christ within. The 
fourth in this list refers to suffering in place of fighting, 
“another Testimony peculiar to this People.”’ Wars, we read, 
4Cf. Hirst, Appendix A, for a list of soldiers and sailors who became 
Friends before the year 1660. 
5 Journal, p. 105. 


6 Apology, Proposition XV, XIII. 
7 Cf. Rise and Progress, etc., eighth edition, Dublin, 1776, pp. 37, 38. 
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come from lusts, “and not of the meek Spirit of Christ Jesus, 
who is Captain of another Warfare, and which is carried on 
with other weapons.” Penn, like so many of his contemporaries, 
hastened to say that Friends were not dangerous since they 
refuse to take up arms against their own government as well 
as against any other. In fact, one of the reasons for the fre- 
quent statements of Quaker pacifism in the seventeenth century 
was the desire to absolve Friends of participation in rebellious 
plots. They were often classed with violent opponents of the 
existing order and much reiteration was needed to convince 
those in authority of the harmlessness of Friends. 

The effort on the part of Friends to show that they were 
not insurrectionists, like the Fifth Monarchy Men, led to the 
first official proclamation of the Quaker position on peace and 
loyalty. It was formulated first in January 1660/1, and was 
reprinted in 1684 by the “Morning Meeting’? for whom it had 
already come to be “the unchangeable and assured testimony 
of Friends against all conspiracy and violence.’’* It is signed 
by Fox, Hubberthorn, and ten other Friends. “The Spirit of 
Christ,” the document declares, “will never move us to fight 
and war against any man with outward weapons, neither for 
the Kingdom of Christ nor for the kingdoms of this world.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. Were the Pennsylvania Quaker Assemblymen following 
the proper course when they resigned their seats in 1756 rather 
than share in the responsibility for the Indian war? Cf. Hirst, 
Pasou, 

2. Is it possible to be a consistent Friend without being a 
pacifist? If not, should all non-pacifist members be disowned? 
Should a non-pacifist be accepted as a member today? What 
did Fox mean by the words, “Wear thy sword as long as thou 
canst’’? 

3. May we expect any change in the Quaker peace testimony 
in the future? If so, what will be its character ? 


8 Cf. Hirst, pp. 114, 115. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GROUNDS OF QUAKER PACIFISM 


Friends have maintained a consistent and unwavering peace 
testimony for the greater part of three centuries and have 
suffered in many wars in different parts of the world, though 
by no means all the individual members have shared in this 
testimony. The unanimity on the grounds of pacifism has been 
less marked. Friends have opposed war for a variety of rea- 
sons, and often the reasons have been thrown together in a 
confused fashion. Can we separate the reasons in order to 
make the problem more easily handled? We may distinguish 
four chief arguments for the pacifist position, all of them 
familiar to Friends of many generations. 

(1) The Biblical Argument. There are many passages in 
the Bible which may be understood in a pacifist sense, among 
them the Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” In the Sermon 
on the Mount we hear the injunction to love our enemies, over- 
come evil with good, and turn the other cheek when struck. 
Later we read the words of Jesus commanding Peter to put 
away his sword. Barclay rested his case chiefly on Biblical 
quotations, mentioning the above as well as the exhortations 
of Paul and James, and, with Penn, stressed the prophetic 
announcement about swords being beaten into plough-shares. 
His skill, in the use of this method, is shown in the following 
sentence : 


“Whoever can reconcile this, ‘Resist not evil,’ with, 
Resist violence by force: again, ‘Give also thy other 
cheek,’ with, Strike again; also “Love thine enemies,’ with, 
Spoil them, make a prey of them, pursue them with fire 
and sword; . . . whoever, I say, can find a means to 
reconcile these things, may be supposed also to have found 
a way to reconcile God with the devil, Christ with Anti- 
christ, light with darkness, and good with evil.’”*. 


1 Apology, XV, XIII. 11 


It is instructive to note that there has been a tendency among 
Friends to narrow the scope of the Biblical argument by limit- 
ing the authoritative basis to the New Testament and, some- 
times, to the recorded words of Jesus. The argument is less 
vulnerable in this form. ‘Our position is based,’ said London 
Friends in their Adjourned Yearly Meeting of January, 1916, 
“upon our interpretation of the teaching of Jesus Christ.” 


‘The Biblical argument is always to be considered reverently 
and it is certain:that most of the attempts on the part of 
religious leaders to oppose it breed a suspicion of insincerity 
on their part. If a man really believes that the Bible is the very 
Word of God it is difficult to see how he can, with consistency, 
preach hatred in the face of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Biblical argument does not suffice, however, for two chief 
reasons. First, many persons will not admit that quotations 
from the Bible prove any point, since they do not believe it 
has supernatural authority. Second, it is possible to quote 
many passages from the Bible, even from the New Testament, 
which seem to uphold war. Moreover, Jesus did not renounce 
war in so many words, and militarists point out that he made 
friends with a Roman Centurion without criticizing the man’s 
occupation. 


(2) The Philosophical Argument. War may also be opposed 
on the basis of a philosophical theory of the nature of man. 
Many thinkers have come to the conclusion that there is in 
human nature everywhere, no matter how depraved it may 
seem in individual cases, something which is worthy of respect 
and reverence. The early Friends emphasized their belief in 
“that of God in every man,” and Penn wrote of “the Principle 
of God in Man, the precious Pearl and Leaven of the King- 
dom,’’* It is clear that our theory of the nature of man cannot 
but influence our conduct, and war is compatible with some 
theories of man while not compatible with others. If men are 
necessarily vile, as some forms of Calvinism suggest, or if they 
are mere animals in all essentials, as reductive Naturalism 
maintains, the destruction of men’s lives which war entails 


2 Rise and Progress, op. cit., p. 27. 
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may not be necessarily an evil. But if, on the other hand, each 
personality is sacred, as Kant argued, war would seem to be 
a horrible crime. One does not lightly run bayonets through 
_ those who are recognized as living temples of the Spirit of God. 

The official philosophical anthropology of Quakerism has 
always been on the side of those who emphasize the unique 
worth of human personality. Friends have stood in the great 
tradition which has seen in men something unique in nature, 
utterly irreducible to the merely animal level. Consequently 
they have held, with Kant, that all human beings, of whatever 
color or nationality, must be reverenced rather than used. “In 
all creation,” wrote the great philosopher, “everything one 
chooses, and over which one has any power, may be used 
merely as means; man alone, and with him every rational crea- 
ture, is an end in himself.’ 

A similar philosophical defense of the pacifist position is 
that enunciated by Dr. Albert Schweitzer.* Schweitzer finds 
“reverence for life’ the most indubitable basis for a sound 
morality, and his objection to war is only part of a larger view 
which includes kindness to all living things. 


(3) The Supermoral Argument. A third basis for a sound 
pacifism appears to many to be found in the experience of 
transforming love, in which we are taken out of the realm of 
ordinary sober morality. Clearly, we cannot easily go to war 
against our fellow men or build up propaganda against them if 
we really love them, in the sense described by St. Paul in the 
13th Chapter of First Corinthians. “Supermoral ‘action is 
done,” writes Dr. Richard Cabot, “not from or against a sense 
of obligation but because of the love of some one or some 
thing.”® If a man were inflamed with genuine affection for 
his fellow men, wherever found, it is hard to suppose that he 
could share in war, even though he engaged in but little reflec- 
tion on the subject. Modern war can only be conducted in a 
mood of intense hatred. 

3 Immanuel Kant, Theory of Ethics, tr. by T. K. Abbott, 6th Ed. p. 180. 


4 Cf. Civilization and Ethics, London, 1922. 
5 The Meaning of Right and Wrong, N. Y., 1933, p. 423. 
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The “supermoral” argument differs from the philosophical 
in that it is not really an argument. It is a matter of emotional 
outreach and not a matter of cool reflective thought. A man 
cannot go out to wound and destroy those for whom he gen- 
uinely cares. Characteristic Quaker leaders, such as Woolman, 
have exemplified intense love of their fellows, of whatever 
sort, and sometimes the official statements have emphasized this 
basis of pacifism. “The root of our testimony against war,” 
said the London Epistle of 1809, “is no other than Christian 
love.” This basis of pacifism is immensely strengthened by 
the conviction, which the All-Friends’ Conference of 1920 
expressed, that “God’s essential nature is love.”’ 

(4) The Utilitarian Argument. The strongest argument of 
all, in the eyes of many persons today, is the argument from 
results. It may be shown persuasively that war, at least in its 
modern form, always results in more harm than good. That 
war has some good by-products, no sane man can deny, but 
the literary and other gains are balanced many times over by 
the enduring evil effects. The worst effects are not in the loss 
of life or limb or equipment, all of which are terrible, but in the 
poisoned human spirits. Men who have been taught to hate 
do not stop hating at once, and many who have lost faith in 
themselves never regain it. It is interesting to observe that 
Penn used a form of the utilitarian argument in addition to 
other arguments. Note, however, that, strong as this argument 
is, it does not imply absolute pacifism. It implies that war 
might be justified if there were evidence that its results would 
be less baneful than those of the alternative, such as invasion. 
The utilitarian pacifist does not judge all war in advance, but 
reserves the right to engage in war if the probable results in 
any individual war seem to make it worth while. Some are 
convinced, however, that war is so horrible that it is worse 
than any conceivable alternative. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Which of the four chief arguments is the strongest? If 
all are used, which should be stressed most? Which is most 
persuasive with the majority today? Can other arguments be 
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mentioned? Is there some other classification of the grounds 
of pacifism which seems more satisfactory? If so, what is it? 


2. Does war attain even the ends which the militarists claim 
for it? Does it create a better race of men either (a) by selec- 
tion or (b) by stimulating virility? 

3. Is the Christian ideal of meekness, accepted for its own 
sake, and not merely on the basis of Biblical authority, a sound 
basis for pacifism? 


CHAPTER III 
PACIFISM AND HUMAN NATURE 


In any discussion of pacifism the basic question of human 
nature is seldom omitted. Those who renounce war in all its 
forms are sure to be told, sooner or later, that their ideas are 
fantastic, “human nature being what it is.’ The argument is 
supposedly brought to a conclusion if the anti-pacifist announces, 
“But what you suggest would involve a change in human 
nature.” Man is a fighting animal, we are told; he has always 
fought and he always will. Among the many positions possible 
on the general theory of man there would seem to be none 
which do not fall ultimately into one of the three following 
classes. 

(1) The Optimist View. Many good thinkers have spoken 
highly of human nature. This has been especially true of those 
who belong to the primitivistic tradition, all of whom have seen 
man’s evils as somehow resulting from a departure from his 
true nature. Rousseau (1712-1778), in his justly famous Dis- 
course on Inequality,’ traced the evils and inequalities of his 
day to the baneful effects of civilization, not to the nature of 
man, as man. The implication was that, if we could only 
dispense with cities and the devastating effects of property, we 
should have a heaven on earth. Rousseau recognized the bitter 
struggle of animal life, but man, when fully developed, was 
on a higher level. If this optimistic view is correct, world peace 
is, of course, not a fantastic dream. A similar optimism has 
been represented in certain religious groups, notably in Uni- 
tarianism. 

(2) The Pessimist View. Many of the great religious writ- 
ers have spoken ill of man, among the leaders in this regard 
being Augustine and Calvin. Man deserves nothing but eternal 
damnation, according to this view, but God has, in His eternal 


1 Cf. Everyman edition. 
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goodness, determined to give salvation to some representatives 
of the undeserving race. This pessimism is equaled in non- 
religious circles, especially among those who hold that men are 
necessarily animalistic. A good representative of this point of 
view is Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). Hobbes, whose life 
overlapped that of Fox and other early Friends, saw the state 
of nature as that of a state of war “of every man against 
every man.” Nothing but fear of a Sovereign could produce 
a state of peace. Men are seeking gain, safety and reputation, 
we read, and they will use any means to achieve their ends. 
The final conclusion is that the life of man is “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short.’”? 

This seventeenth century picture of man has been matched 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by others, which sup- 
posedly derive from the evolutionary hypothesis. Men, having 
descended from animals are, we are told, nothing but animals.’ 
We may pretend to have high ideals, but in a moment of crisis 
it is shown that “self-preservation is the first law of life.” 
This curious half-truth survives because it seems to have the 
sanction of science and is still widely championed in spite of 
the obvious fact that men are creatures who continually hold 
their lives cheap in view of other things which they prize more. 
War, itself, is really an adequate answer, in view of the fact 
that men in battle are certainly not trying primarily to preserve 
themselves. Many, indeed, volunteer and thus consciously put 
their lives in jeopardy. 

The pessimistic view of human nature, in its pseudo-Darwin- 
ian form, is represented in the work of many modern novelists. 
- Theodore Dreiser is an extreme example. 

(3) The Quaker View. Quakerism, in its characteristic 
expressions, has presented to the world a theory of man strik- 
ingly different from both of the above. Friends have been 
impressed with the amount of evil and sin in human lives, and 
have not been deluded by the cult of the noble savage. But 
they have held that this evil nature is always matched by a 
2 Leviathan, Part I, Chapter 13. 

3 Those interested in this issue may consult the author’s dissertation, The 


Differentiae of Man, An Historical and Analytical Study of Theories Con- 
cerning the Uniqueness of Man in Nature, The Johns Hopkins University. 
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totally different nature which exists potentially in each person. 
The higher nature is in man as a seed is in the earth, ready 
to grow and thrive if properly nourished. It is maintained, 
moreover, that this seed is particularly susceptible to the influ- 
ence of love, which can make it grow when the harsh winds 
of hate or punishment cannot succeed. Quakerism, then, is 
pessimistic about man as he is, but optimistic about man as 
he may become, and as he is, in fact, in some favored cases. 
We can point to an individual life, like that of Woolman, or 
a social experiment, such as the Pennsylvania Colony, where 
the seed is made manifest in a remarkable way. 

It is interesting to know that some of the best psychological 
thought of our day seems to fortify this long-standing Quaker 
anthropology. Professor W. E. Hocking, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has defended ably the thesis that human nature, far from 
being static, is marked particularly by its tendency towards 
self-conscious modification.* Other creatures continue to act, 
generation after generation, in the very same way, but man 
continually changes his mode of approach. The very fact that 
man has had a history, in the sense that other creatures have 
not, means, of itself, that human behavior is not fixed. Each 
beaver builds his dam as his ancestors built, but man experi- 
ments. Man not only changes the outer world, but, what is 
much more important, he attempts to change himself by means 
of moral precept and self-criticism. 

In one sense it is true to say that human nature is the same 
that it was ten thousand years ago, but this only means that it 
was already the nature of man, at that remote date, to be 
plastic. If it had not been, we should still be cavemen. It is 
difficult to see how any thinking person can avoid the conclusion 
that human nature is the most plastic material in the world. 

One of the most important defenses of the fundamental 
presuppositions of the Quaker view of man is the exhaustive 
work of the English scholar, G. Spiller, whose thesis is that 
man is distinguished from all other creatures by a great gulf 
because he and he alone is plastic. ‘““The members of all animal 
species are virtually unable to learn anything from their kind,” 


4Cf. Human Nature and its Remaking, New Haven, 1929. 
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writes Spiller, while ‘on the contrary, human beings are able 
to do that to an almost unlimited extent.’® 

The third view of human nature is really the only one that 
can be defended reasonably today. Consequently any argument 
against pacifism based on the assumption that men are neces- 
sarily vile, or that human nature is fixed and changeless, is 
probably an unsound argument. There is always a chance that 
the loving appeal to men who oppose us may fail, but there is 
nothing about the nature of man to indicate in advance that 
it must necessarily fail. The fact that there have always been 
wars does not mean that there must always be wars in the 
future, for man is so made that he can learn from the expe- 
rience of others. He can amend his ways. 

The application of these facts to the problems of war and 
peace is fairly obvious. Men are equipped with a “fighting 
instinct,” in the sense that we are naturally creatures who 
struggle, but not in the sense that we are naturally creatures 
who must kill each other in order to be happy. The tendency 
to struggle is highly plastic, and can be guided in many ways, 
some of them good and some bad. An abundance of this 
endowment may make a man a danger to his fellows or a leader 
of his fellows, according to the direction his tendency to 
struggle is given. The same energy that fights wars can be 
used for profitable enterprises, and the effort to make the latter 
use the constant one does not show any failure to take “human 
nature’ into consideration. It shows, instead, a deeper under- 
standing of human nature than is usually expressed. 


QUESTIONS 
1. If we grant that human responses can be changed, what 
are the chief ways of changing them? Are the so-called instinc- 
tive reactions altered most effectively by curbing them or by 
building up substitute responses ? 
2. How does the decline of duelling illustrate the point of 
this chapter? Does it indicate a decline of the sense of honor? 
3. What happens to one’s instinctive tendencies when he 
decides to follow the path of reason? 


5 The Origin and Nature of Man, London, 1931. Preface. 
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CGHAPTER LV 
THE PROBLEM OF VIOLENCE 


Sooner or later every outspoken pacifist is asked the question, 
“What would you do if your mother were attacked by a person 
with murderous intent?’ The situation thus described is a 
most inexact parallel to war, and the question is not as apposite 
as the questioner usually supposes, but the question does show 
an understanding of the fact that pacifists must make up their 
minds on the problem of violence. Those who ask this perennial 
question sense that pacifism is something more than opposition 
to international war, that it involves an approach to all conflict. 
Pacifism may be defined as that general attitude which elimi- 
nates the possibility of participation in warlike activities, 
whether between nations, classes, or individuals. The opposi- 
tion to international war is one detail in the general picture. 

It has often been said that pacifism as a general attitude is 
incompatible with the use of violence, and that a consistent 
pacifist cannot condone or profit by the use of violence in any 
area of life. The practicability of pacifism in this sense has, 
in the last few years, been vigorously challenged, especially by 
Reinhold Niebuhr and those associated with him. Niebuhr 
has said in his recent books and magazine articles that an ethic 
of pure love, 7. e., non-violence, is impossible in group life. 
He freely admits that such an ethic is possible in private, indi- 
vidual lives, but attempts to show that the social situation is 
radically different. It is the nature of groups to be ruthless 
and to have a moral standard far below that of the individual 
members of each group. There lurks in each man, intimates 
Niebuhr, the “beast of prey,’ and, when we meet in the pack, 
the violent tendencies become manifest. The necessity of force 
is not, therefore, accidental and occasional, but is inherent in 
the human race, which is a social race. 
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“The limitations of the human mind and imagination, 
the inability of human beings to transcend their own inter- 
ests sufficiently to envisage the interests of their fellow 
men as clearly as they do their own, makes force an inevi- 
table part of the process of social cohesion.’ 


One of the chief aims of Niebuhr and his fellow “social 
realists’ appears to be that of dispelling a vast amount. of 
complacency on the part of avowed pacifists. It is a good thing 
to make many pacifists realize that their everyday security rests 
on force and the threat of force, even though their own hands 
are unsoiled. The peaceful lives of many loving persons are 
dependent on a police system, which uses force to apprehend 
criminals, and puts them forcibly behind bars. Some share in 
profits from industries in which there are armed guards and 
the whole atmosphere is one of the military camp. It is freely 
stated by some critics that those who assert belief in an ethic 
of pure love are either deluded or insincere. Either alternative 
is unpleasant to contemplate. | 

How shall the pacifist meet criticism of this trenchant sort? 
We are not willing to live in a fool’s paradise and, above all, 
we must be sincere. If we are sincere in our pacifism must we 
then give up all violence, whether that of police protection or 
that of industrial conflict? To be specific, can a pacifist aid or 
condone a strike, which so often involves at least the threat of 
violence? Would a pacifist share in a social revolution with the 
intention of making a new order of society in which. there 
might be more happiness for all? This last specific problem 
is a most pressing one, because the average pacifist is usually 
something of a social radical. Can it be that we are faced with 
a fundamental conflict of loyalties, loyalty on the one hand to 
loving means, and loyalty on the other hand, to the welfare of 
the underprivileged? It may be that no full answer is possible 
now, but our thinking may be aided by a few elementary con- 
siderations. : 

1. Violence must be defined. The word “violence” is ambig- 
uous, as ordinarily used, and much of the problem arises from 


1 Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society, NEY 1932; "pe. 6: 
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this ambiguity. In some discussions violence means the same 
as force, 1. e., physical force. In other discussions it means 
that kind of force in which passionate hatred is stirred up and 
the desire for the harm of another is manifest. It will be well 
if we use the second meaning of the word. Force, then, would 
not be violence if it were employed for the good of the person 
on whom it were used. This distinction is a crucial one and 
significant for all ethical inquiry. 

2. Force is unavoidable. Coercion, which is forcible compul- 
sion, is necessary if there is to be group life. This is clearly 
true when we are dealing with children. A child who is inno- 
cently endangering his own life and that of others must, in 
many instances, be seized and forcibly restrained. Argument 
would be criminal in some instances. Likewise we must restrain 
those who are mentally unbalanced if society is to be protected. 
The outlaw must be seized and held, for his own sake and for 
the sake of the innocent persons whose suffering he might 
cause if left free. Reasoning might have solved the situation 
in its earliest stages, but it can hardly touch the hardened 
criminal. We cannot, therefore, accept the alluringly simple 
view of Tolstoy,” but note, however, that in all these instances 
the force is used in ways consistent with love since there is no 
desire to harm. If the criminal is punished in a revengeful 
spirit, we have introduced violence since we then want, not his 
welfare, but his “ill-fare.”’ 

3. Most situations do not involve force. While we freely 
admit that force is unavoidable in a number of human situa- 
tions, we should remember that these are abnormal situations. 
The average citizen can be appealed to by intelligent means and 
does not need even the threat of force. It is not fear of the 
police that keeps most people from robbing their neighbors. 
It is not fear of arrest that makes most automobile drivers heed 
the automatic traffic light. They know that some system is 
needed when so many cars are in use and they willingly cooper- 
ate with the system. Public opinion is a very powerful factor 


2It was rejected for similar reasons by the late Henry T. Hodgkin. Cf. 
The Christian Revolution, New York, 1923, pp. 110-120. 
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in bringing needed changes and often effects changes without 
even the threat of physical force. 


4. Non-physical coercion may involve suffering. Thus 
Gandhi, though he would not strike anyone, has helped to pro- 
duce misery in English mill towns by his policy of non-cooper- 
ation and the popular boycott on English products. He sees 
as the alternative, however, the misery of his own people in 
India. Is this akin to the point of view of Chancellor Hitler, 
who has defended his “blood purge’ by saying the alternative | 
was civil war with death to thousands, whereas he chose the 
lesser evil, with the death of only seventy-seven? Can a pacifist 
accept such reasoning? And what shall we say to those who 
point out that the very refusal to take sides in a conflict may 
augment suffering? Our very lethargy, the argument runs, 
gives the strong power encouragement in violent actions.* 


In view of these elementary considerations, can we indicate 
even a tentative solution to the problem of violence? We can 
say at least that a person can be a consistent pacifist in that 
he refuses to hate, and resolutely seeks the welfare, even of 
those whom he coerces. He will never seek the harm of any 
person and will always consider the use of force as abnormal. 
His real trust will be in the way of love and light. The efficacy 
of love and light is not a matter of absolute certainty, but a 
matter of courageous faith. Love may not always succeed, 
but it will work many miracles in human life if men have the 
courage to try it. In some such sense as this a person can be 
both a pacifist and a social realist. He can employ force with 
reluctance, but never violence. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the specific differences between a police force 
and an army? Is it more difficult for a state to exercise force 
against another state without hatred than for a policé officer 
3 For an interesting criticism of this argument and an attempted rejection 


of all coercion, see Vincent D. Nicholson, “Cooperation and Coercion as 
Methods of Social Change,” Pendle Hill Pamphlet number one. 
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to exercise force against a recalcitrant individual without 
hatred? 


2. Does the use of force outside of war tend to produce 
anything analogous to the intensification of nationalistic feeling 
which war produces? If so, are the purposes of law and order 
being defeated? 

3. Does Gandhi’s decline in popularity indicate a flaw in 
his method? Why was his fasting such a strong weapon? 
Would it have been strong if he had not been greatly loved? 
Would his weapon have been strong if he had used it for his 
own interests? 
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CHAPTER V 
HEHE CITIZEN, AND THE STATE 


Though not all persons are citizens, no one can avoid being 
an inhabitant of some state. We can be born outside the influ- 
ence of a church, but we cannot be born outside the influence 
of some nation. Since we all inhabit some country, we must 
decide just what our relation to that country is. Do we owe 
it unlimited loyalty? If not, what is the character of the 
limitation ? 

It is very likely that most persons, if they think about the 
problem at all, hold that they are bound to obey whatever the 
duly constituted authorities of the state may choose to com- 
mand. Many freely admit that if there should be a conflict 
between individual conscience and state demands they would 
give up individual conscience. It seems to them presumptuous 
for the lone individual to put up his private convictions against 
the convictions of so many. The pacifist, on the other hand, is 
convinced that right is independent of majorities, that personal 
integrity is more important than public approval, that loyalty 
to the human race is more important than loyalty to the par- 
ticular government of the particular state in which one happens 
to reside, and that some things must be rendered unto God 
rather than unto Caesar. 

Few situations could have brought this fundamental problem 
into sharper outline than that created by the efforts of Professor 
Macintosh, of Yale University, to obtain American citizenship. 
Professor Macintosh was not willing to give unconditional 
pledges of obedience to the will of the state. The case went to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where it was decided 
against the applicant. The problem raised is not primarily that 
of pacifism, for the Professor is not an absolute pacifist, but 
that of the extent to which the individual conscience is to be 
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subservient to the national conscience. In the memorandum 
filed, the applicant said in part: 


“T do not undertake to support ‘my country, right or 
wrong, in any dispute which may arise and I am not will- 
ing to promise beforehand, and without knowing the cause 
for which my country may go to war, either that I will 
or that I will not ‘take up arms in defense of this country,’ 
however ‘necessary’ the war may seem to the Government 
of the day.’ 


It was only with this prior understanding that the applicant 
could promise, with honor, to “support and defend’ the United 
States “against all enemies, foreign and domestic.” Here is a 
clear statement which all can understand. He is willing to aid 
and support his country in every way except such ways as 
would involve a violation of his own conscience. He was even 
willing to bear arms provided there were a war which he could 
regard as morally justified. 


The majority decision, rendered by Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
is very instructive, since it, no doubt, represents the majority 
view of the nation-at-large. He said peace was desirable and 
war undesirable, but mankind has found no way to prolong 
indefinitely the former or abolish the latter. Consequently we 
must always be ready for war and if citizens hold themselves 
free to judge the morality or necessity of a given war they are 
thereby detracting from the strength and safety of the Govern- 
ment. 

The dissenting opinion, rendered by Chief Justice Hughes, 
with Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Stone concurring, held 
that the problem was really the old problem of religious liberty, 
something which must be cherished as one of our most sacred 
principles. It said in part: 


“One cannot speak of religious liberty, with proper 
appreciation of its essential and historic significance, with- 
out assuming the existence of a belief in supreme allegiance 


1 “United States v. Macintosh,” United States Reports, Vol. 283, Washington, 
1931, p. 618. 
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to the will of God... . There is abundant room for enforc- 
ing the requisite authority of law as it is enacted and 
requires obedience, and for maintaining the conception of 
the supremacy of law as essential to orderly government, 
without demanding that either citizens or applicants for 
citizenship shall assume by oath an obligation to regard 
allegiance to God as subordinate to allegiance to civil 
power.’”” 


It is clear that the point made by the Chief Justice is exactly 
the point which the Quaker pacifist wishes to stress. He sees 
no reason why a man is not a good and loyal citizen when he 
loves his country well, but loves the will of God more. Indeed, 
would it not be a peaceful, orderly and happy country in which 
all the citizens were thus morally self-critical ? 

The pacifist admits that he has a great responsibility to the 
state. It gives him an orderly scene for his labors, it provides 
him with many services, such as that of the post office, which 
he could not provide himself, and it protects his liberties. What 
does a man owe his country as a result of such benefits con- 
ferred? Certainly privileges and responsibilities are correlative. 
But does this involve sacrifice of conscience? 

There is really great confusion in the usual statement to the 
effect that a man should give up his conscientious scruples 
when the state commands. Does this mean that he should cease 
to be a conscientious man? Obviously not, since the plea is 
made on moral grounds. It is hardly conceivable that anyone 
would seriously hold it moral to be immoral. The question 
is not one of morality vs. immorality, but of two tests for 
morality.* The conventional patriot holds that the truly moral 
act is that which is done at the behest of the government; the 
pacifist, on the other hand, holds that the truly moral act is 
one based on deeper principles than obedience to government 
and may, therefore, be in conflict with such obedience. By his 
very insistence on his own moral integrity, regardless of what 
3 The average citizen is a moral relativist, since different states demand dif- 


ferent acts. The pacifist is a moral absolutist, insisting that right is inde- 
pendent of states or individuals. 
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the state may demand, the pacifist is really aiding the state. 
The pacifist, by his maintaining a unique moral position, is 
helping to save the state from the strain of over-regimentation. 

But the very fact that the pacifist claims to be inspired by 
a higher morality than that of blind patriotism makes it all the 
more evident that the pacifist must be at least as moral as the 
patriots are. For one thing, he must not run away in the face 
of danger. The pacifist and the draft evader are poles apart. 
The pacifist, to be honorable, must be as courageous, as willing 
to face hardship for the sake of his ideals, as the good soldier 
is. He is really a person who has the fighting spirit of a 
soldier, and he fights manfully for the truth as he sees it, even 
if his courage has to show itself in willingness to be called 
a coward when he knows he is not one. A pacifist is loyal to 
his state, so loyal that he refuses to aid his state in immoral 
enterprises. 

QUESTIONS 


1. Is conscription as valid as any other form of state com- 
pulsion? Will the sincere pacifist welcome conscription in that 
it makes pacifism difficult and thus weeds out the cowards who 
make a cloak of pseudo-conscientious objection? 

2. Can any lasting civilization be built on regimented minds ? 
How can we develop the sense of group solidarity, which 
fascism desires, without losing personal intellectual and. spir- 
itual integrity? Should we prize our “sacred right to grumble” ? 

3. Is the totally controlled society, as proposed on rational 
moral grounds by Plato and Hegel, and as exemplified in con- 
temporary communism and fascism, compatible with Christian- 
ity? Does Christianity limit the things that are Caesar’s by 
reserving some that are God’s? 
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CHAPTER VI 
IF WAR COMES 


In many wars of the past, and conspicuously in the Great 
War of our own century, numbers of conscientious objectors 
have been taken unprepared by the beginning of war fever, 
and have been swept off their feet. We cannot wait until war 
comes to decide what the right course of action is, because 
a calm, detached judgment is almost impossible in a period 
of such great mental strain. Consequently, if our pacifism is 
to be intelligent, each one must try to see in advance what his 
stand is to be in the event of active hostilities. 

We may assume at the outset the fact of conscription, and 
it is evident that conscription will be far more thorough-going 
and widespread in any major war of the future than it has 
been in the past. In fact, it is likely that all the persons of a 
state may be conscripted for some kind of service, and this 
may reach even to all of the capital. Since conscription in the 
event of war is a foregone conclusion, possibly for both men 
and women, what position should the consistent pacifist take? 
There are at least five possible positions that may be taken. 

(1) In the first place, there is what may be called the mini- 
mum of conscientious objection, in which a person enters the 
army, apparently with good faith, but does not kill. It is not 
possible to know how many have done so, but it is clear that 
some have appeared good soldiers to their fellows, while they 
have eased their own consciences by shooting deliberately over 
the heads of the enemy. This path is taken by those who do not 
have the courage to stand alone in the midst of popular clamor, 
and yet have a deep-seated aversion to the taking of human life. 

(2) The next stage of conscientious objection is that of 
the person who enters the army with the understanding that 
he will be asked to engage in none but non-combatant service. 
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This was done by many Friends during the late war,’ often 
upon the advice of Quaker leaders. Non-combatant service was 
understood as any which did not involve the direct killing of 
other men, and those who elected it were often placed in either 
“Quarter-master’” or medical work. The War Department 
evidently considered this an admirable way to solve the problem 
which the conscientious objector presented. Men in such non- 
combatant service made the government almost no trouble since 
they wore the regular uniforms, and submitted to military 
discipline. They were genuine members of the army. 


(3) A third path open to American Friends in the late war 
was that of alternate service. Many young men, especially 
those who could not conscientiously engage in non-combatant 
service in the army, were turned over to the Friends’ Recon- 
struction Unit for service in France. The War Department 
considered that such men were proving their good faith by their 
willingness to engage in service for refugees. They could not, 
with clear consciences, enter an organization with the expressed 
aim of destroying life, but they could enter an organization 
formed for the purpose of saving life. The Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit, organized by English Friends, belongs to this general 
classification, though its service to the army was more direct 
than that of the Reconstruction Unit, which served chiefly the 
civilian population.” The Reconstruction workers were attached 
to the Civilian Branch of the American Red Cross, and wore 
uniforms on which the red and black star of Quaker Service 
was prominent. Not all of the conscientious objectors turned 
over to the Service Committee by the Government were sent 
abroad, but some were given farm furlough at home, often in 
Quaker communities where there was adequate supervision. 


(4) A fourth possible position, and one much more extreme, 
is that known as the “absolutist’’ position. An absolute con- 


1 Probably two-thirds of the American conscientious objectors, of whom 
there were six thousand, accepted this service. 

2 For an account of the Reconstruction work, see Rufus M. Jones, 4 Service 
of Love in Wartime, N. Y., 1920. 

See also Allen C. Thomas, A History of Friends in America, N. Y., 1919, 


pp. 248-254. For the work of English Friends see A. Ruth Fry, A Quaker 
Adventure, London, 1926. 
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scientious objector refuses to have anything to do with the 
war machine and consequently will not accept relief or farm 
furlough, much less non-combatant service within the army. 
There were very few absolute objectors in America, on relig- 
ious grounds, but there were many in England. Some young 
Englishmen who had served in the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, 
resigned and went home to face imprisonment, considering it 
only right to share the lot of their fellow objectors rather than 
to be protected by membership in the unit. Absolute objectors, 
since they will not accept alternate service, which seems to them 
a way of evading the main problem, face the certainty of 
imprisonment and, in some countries, death. This fact they 
know very well and courageously accept. 


(5) The last position we shall mention, and the most 
extreme, is that of active work against the war. This is distin- 
guished from the fourth position, which may be that of quiet 
suffering for the sake of a principle. It may be, however, that 
anyone who believes all war to be wrong, should use all the 
propaganda he can muster to obstruct the war machine. Such 
an active objector would continue to stir up opposition to the 
war, even after its actual declaration. In November, 1915, a 
New Zealand Friend, Egerton Gill, was fined £50 for “publish- 
ing matter likely to interfere with recruiting.” He had merely 
issued a circular to members and sympathizers of the local 
“Freedom League,” giving them the advice already given by 
Friends to their own members.? Eugene Debs, many times 
Socialist candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
was imprisoned on a similar charge. It is obvious that the 
penalties for such action would be increasingly severe in any 
future war, especially if many persons were to engage in it. 

All five positions will probably find upholders in Quaker 
circles today and we cannot expect all Friends to agree on any 
one course of action. We do have a right to expect, however, 
that each serious Friend shall consider the alternatives with 
care, see the reasons for accepting each, and make his own 
decisions ‘‘in a cool hour” rather than wait for the strain of 


3 Cf. Margaret Hirst, loc. cit., p. 516. 
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wartime to do so. It is probable that the first mentioned posi- 
tion will appeal to very few really thoughtful persons, especially 
in view of the fact that it entails deceit. The second position 
is rapidly losing favor because it is apparent that the murder 
is accomplished, not merely by the man who pulls the trigger, 
but also by the man who makes it possible for him to do so. 
If the whole army is organized for the business of killing, 
all members of it are in that business. A characteristic Amer- 
‘ican Friend, who entered medical work in the army because he 
wished to aid the wounded and refused to kill, reports that 
his disillusionment came when he read the military manual. 
In it he learned the avowed purpose of the branch of the army 
to which he belonged. It existed, he learned, not to allay suffer- 
ing, but to get the wounded men back into fighting trim as soon 
as possible, so that the destruction of the enemy could go on 
more effectively. Many were thus disillusioned and would not 
again accept “non-combatant service.” There is a growing con- 
viction among pacifists that there is no army service that is 
really “non-combatant.”” It would seem that most thoughtful 
Friends of the present day find themselves drawn either to the 
third or the fourth position, and that they see it as their duty 
to do all they can to prevent war in advance, if they are to 
act as objectors when war comes. 


QUESTIONS 


1. If there is no non-combatant army service, does it follow 
by the same logic that there is no non-combatant citizenship? 
Do we aid war by raising food, paying taxes, and the like? 
Can a consistent pacifist accept lucrative war contracts or sub- 
scribe to government war loans? 


2. What is the technique of war resistance for those too old 
to be conscripted? For women? For the physically unfit? 

3. Should a man allow himself to avoid the issue of con- 
scription if his name appears on a preferred list, because he is 
engaged in “essential services”’ ? 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE TECHNIQUE OF PEACE MAINTENANCE 


In the previous chapter we have considered what our course 
of action should be in the event of a new war, but our chief 
desire is to make the problem of that chapter a purely imaginary 
one. What we want most is to maintain peace so vigorously 
that the “technique of war resistance’ may eventually be for- 
gotten. How can this be done? If we were to have a Depart- 
ment of Peace in our national government, just as we have a 
Department of War, what should be the chief items in its 
program? 

(1) One method, and one now widely used, is that of propa- 
ganda against war. The military tradition is so firmly rooted 
in our culture that most of the citizens of any modern state 
probably continue to think of war as glorious. This thought is 
kept alive in the public mind by military celebrations on national 
holidays, by some of our history text-books, and by the activi- 
ties of certain special organizations. In periods of depression, 
when life is hard, war service would undoubtedly be welcomed 
by hosts of uncritical persons. It would promise freedom from 
monotony, solve their temporary financial problems, and offer 
an opportunity for adventure as well as for praise. 

Powerful propaganda is needed to oppose influences so strong. 
A common method is that of showing how very destructive a 
new war would be. It is freely stated that a new war, on a world 
scale, would wipe out whole cities and states. We are told that 
London or New York could be attacked with poison gas in such 
a way that there would be no living inhabitants surviving after 
a few minutes. 

In spite of the wide popularity of this mode of attack of 
many pacifists, there are good reasons for doubting its value. 
In the first place many chemists hold that such predictions are 
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purely fantastic and have no scientific justification. In the sec- 
ond place, it is not good tactics to stress danger as a deterrent. 
Danger has a strong fascination for many, and moreover, brave 
men have always been willing to face danger for the sake of a 
cause. Is it not better to stress the more subtle spiritual effects 
of war as a way of showing that the cause itself is inglorious? 
The books and movies that show the horrors of war are of very 
doubtful pacifist value (as may be inferred from applause in 
the moving picture houses), but those which show the foolish- 
ness, the ignorance, and self-defeat of those who go to war can 
be of value. 

Propaganda against war may also be carried on by emphasiz- 
ing the mounting costs of war in terms of money. Few seem 
to realize what a large proportion of all governmental expendi- 
tures are of a military character. Taxes are very heavy in most 
nations because of various payments for past wars and the race 
in armaments, looking toward future wars. We should be care- 
ful in the presentation of such facts, however, not to seem to 
suggest that the financial consideration is paramount. All 
thoughtful people would be willing to pay heavy costs for what 
is intrinsically valuable and fine. The point is that war is not 
worth the candle. We pay enormous sums and what we get in 
return is an instrument of death for all, both physical and 
spiritual. 

(2) Another method of peace maintenance is to work 
directly for the elimination of the basic causes of war. War, 
in modern times, comes, not from one set of causes, but from 
many, and among these the economic ones undoubtedly loom 
large. This subject, however, is too large to be considered in 
the present study. 

(3) In the third place, the pacifist can work actively to 
build up good will and make peoples really appreciate each 
other. This work can be fostered by a more enlightened study 
of geography and history, by the organization of “good-will 
tours” to other countries, and by the invitation to our own 


1 Consult the supplement to this study dealing with War Costs and published 
by the Friends’ Peace Committee. 
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shores of skilful interpreters of other national points of view. 
Organizations for the encouragement of world friendship 
among children, or among students, may be small in view of 
the large amount that is to be done, but they are undoubtedly 
moving in the right direction. The interchange of students 
between nations is also to be commended. No one of these 
movements alone seems very effective, but it may be that 
active good-will can only be fostered by the accumulated 
efforts of a great many small and apparently insignificant 
movements. 

(4) A fourth method in the technique of maintaining peace 
is through emphasis on what the late William James called 
“The Moral Equivalent of War.” The psychological fact that 
human beings, especially in youth, desire the mass action, the 
discipline, and the group loyalty which war provides, must not 
be forgotten. How intense this desire can be is well shown in 
the experience of Germany since the revolution of 1933. This 
desire cannot be thwarted permanently, but it may be guided 
into constructive channels; at least there seems no insuperable 
barrier to such guidance. The Home Service Work and the 
Friends’ Service Camp of the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee are small attempts in this important direction.” The day 
will certainly come when we are intelligent enough to link the 
idealism and loyalty of youth with tasks needed for the 
advancement of human welfare. 

At present we must admit that our efforts in providing the 
“moral equivalent” are pitifully small and weak.* War can be 
dramatized so alluringly, with its splendid use of drill, uni- 
forms, and martial music, while peace is so often a dull affair, 
symbolized only by letters to Congressmen. It is a sad truth 
that the business of killing men lends itself to striking pag- 
eantry much more than does the business of saving men’s lives. 
The most convinced pacifist often feels a thrill as the soldiers 
or sailors march by. It may be that the greater part of the 
2 The Friends’ Service Camp was first established in 1934 at Westmoreland 
Homesteads, Inc., near Greensburg, Pa. Many were eagerly willing to pay 
for the privilege of sharing in the experiment and the manual labor involved. 


31It is, however, hopeful to realize that there are countries, notably the 
Scandinavian, in which the people are neither decadent nor bellicose. 
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technique of peace maintenance will come to consist more and 
more in ways of doing constructive tasks that provide all the 
color and romance which preparation for war has so long 
provided. 

In any case we can encourage ever more persons in our day 
to show their fighting spirit by using all their energies to fight 
that arch enemy of mankind, war itself. The struggle against 
war is the sort of struggle that shows the fighting spirit at its 
best. The true pacifist is a fighter, a fighter who attempts to use 
all his powers against the real enemies of his own people and 
of all people. Among these enemies he finds that the hatred, the 
dishonesty, and the spiritual destruction, which modern war 
entails, are probably the very worst. 

(5) In the fifth place, the maintenance of peace can be aided 
by the organization of “peace machinery,” which includes 
alternatives to war in case of disputes. Since nations are not 
all alike, it seems inevitable that conflicts will arise, and these 
might arise even if there were much good will on all sides. We 
need some way of settling disputes so fairly and amicably 
that war, as a method of settling disputes, becomes obsolete 
because superfluous. The League of Nations and the World 
Court do not at present do what is required in this regard, but 
we shall eventually need some kind of League or effective clear- 
ing house if the nations of the world are to live together as 
independent and non-warring units. The weakness of the 
present League may be admitted by all, but no consistent 
pacifist can fail to work for the perfected League of the future, 
whatever it may be called. There can be no abiding peace 
between nations without international organization, just as 
there can be no law and order in a local community without 
the organized government. 

The problem of peace is fundamental in human life. Peace 
is both a means and an end; it is a way of achieving the cor- 
porate good life and it is an integral part of any worthy con- 
ception of what the good life is. Its importance lies in the 
fact that its disruption destroys almost everything else that is 
worth while in life. We need learning, and art, and culture, 
and we need economic welfare for all, and we shall not be 
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satisfied until these ends are achieved, but unless the peace of 
the world is maintained, these other things for which we care 
will be no longer possible. It may well be argued that of all 
human techniques, the technique of peace maintenance should 
be made paramount. 

QUESTIONS 


1. Might a pacifist, in view of the slow evolution that we 
must follow, sanction some military measures for the mainte- 
nance of peace? Can an international “army,” used for police 
purposes, be so sanctioned? 


2. Do drills, uniforms, and martial music have their strong 
appeal because they provide escape from ordinary prosaic life 
for the individual? If so, would the need for “moral equiva- 
lents” be diminished if ordinary life were made more full and 
satisfying? 

3. Would the possibility of war be less remote if economic 
interest in war were eliminated? What would be the result if 
(a) munitions were nationalized or (b) wealth were con- 
scripted in wartime? 
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